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THE HARP IN THE ORCHESTRA. 


HE harp cannot be considered an orchestral instrument, any more 
than the pianoforte or organ, inasmuch as it is complete in itself 

and does not require an accompaniment. Nevertheless, modern com- 
posers have discovered that they can produce most poetical and romantic 
effects, peculiar to the genius of the instrument, by its introduction into 
their scores. Therefore it is but reasonable to ask composers to make 
themselves acquainted with the mechanical construction of the instru- 
ment, in order that they may be able to realize the effects they wish to 
produce when writing for it in their orchestral works. They are too 
prone to suppose that any passage which lies well under the hands on 
the pianoforte can be easily played upon the harp, and therefore content 
themselves by merely transferring to the harp part just what occurs to 
them as they pass their fingers over the keys of the pianoforte. It is 
often the case that the composer lays the blame on the unfortunate 
harpist, or upon the instrument, for any lack of effect in the passage he 
has written, whereas, in reality, the blame frequently lies with himself, 
owing to his want of knowledge as to how to write effectively for it. 
Through the invention of the double-action harp by Sebastian Erard 
the resources of the instrument have been extended in a remarkable 
manner; and, as it possesses twenty-one sounds in the octave instead of 
twelve, as is the case of keyed instruments, it is susceptible of a much 
more perfect system of temperament. By means of the pedals, a flat, 
natural, and sharp can be produced on every note of the scale—a 
peculiarity not to be fouzd in any other instrument, and a fact well 
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worthy of the attention of composers, for, by availing themselves of the 
synonyms which can be produced by, say, CH and Db, D# and Ep, 
Ef and Fb, Ef and FY, F¢ and G2, Gf and AD, At and Bd, BY 
and CD, endless varieties of combinations are open to them. 

The following examples will suffice to show the importance of 
Sebastian Erard’s invention, and consequently the remarkable individu- 
ality of the harp of the present day. 

Ex. 1. 
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Example 1, consisting of the synonyms of the common chord, is 
formed by fixing F# and G2, Af and Bb, CHand D>. Example 2 is 
merely a reiteration of No. 1 on a more extended scale, and is played 
with the greatest facility, by sliding the first finger up the scale and the 
thumb down again, all the above pedals being fixed. Examples 3 and 4 
are changed into the dominant seventh by fixing the Ey and F2 pedals ; 
Examples 5 and 6 into the diminished seventh by fixing G4—No. 6 
being in thirds, played by sliding the first and second fingers up the 
scale and by sliding the thumb downwards, and at the same time playing 
the lower notes with the first, second, and third fingers. All these 
effects admit of being produced in several of the flat keys, and invari- 
ably produce a striking effect. 

Parish Alvars, in his grand study “ In imitation of the Mandoline,” 
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has made use of the above effects very freely and with the happiest 
result. The following are a few examples :— 


Ex. 7. Inrropvction. 
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It must be borne in mind that the little finger is never used in 
playing upon the harp, and that therefore only four notes at a time can 
be played in a chord with either hand. This applies particularly to the 
construction of arpeggios, as the effect depends entirely upon the manner 
in which the passages lie under the hands. The following example is 
difficult to play, on account of the five notes :— 


Ex. 9. 


It would be a little easier if the upper note were played by the left 
hand, thus :— 
Ex. 10. 


but by far the easiest is the following :— 
Ex. 11. 
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Arpeggios are twice as easy on the harp (from which they have 
derived their name) as on the pianoforte, on account of the performer 
having a hand on either side of the strings, which admits of their being 
played with the utmost rapidity. But it is always necessary to bear in 
mind how the passage is to be fingered, and to calculate the number of 
notes accordingly, for to write an uneven number frequently causes 
much inconvenience to the player. To obviate this the best plan is to 
write a passage, turning the stems of the notes upwards for the right 
hand and downwards for the left, in the following manner :— 


8va,—~ ~~~ 
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Another effect peculiar to the harp is the harmonic sound, which 


forms a great feature when well introduced. 


Ex. 13. 
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Not only single notes but complete chords can be played in harmonics— 
one note in the right hand, and three, or even four in the left. 


Ex. 14. Andante. 
oO o.|6«6 


oO 


It may be as well to point out that the harp is incapable of giving 
simultaneously, say, CZ in one octave and Cy in another, as all notes of 
the same name are affected together by the fixing of the pedal. This 
drawback the composer can obviate, as in the present instance, by the 
substitution of the synonym, B¢ for Cy. In the days of the single- 
action harp the performer was obliged to have recourse to this means 
frequently, as the instrument, having only one notch to each pedal, could 
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only be fixed in eight major keys, and had to be tuned in E2, so as to 
divide the keys into three flats, four sharps, and Cy. Consequently, 
when a modulation was made from E? to A?, and the D® was re- 
quired, C# had to be substituted for it. ’-- when a modulation was 
made from E to B, and A was required, Bo ad to be substituted for 
it. All these defects have been removed by the invention of the double- 
action harp. The only thing of the kind that. has to be done on this 
last instrument is to substitute for the double flat the natural of the note 
below it, and for the double sharp the natural of the note above it. 

In all orchestral works the harp should be reserved for the soft and 
delicate parts of the score, as it is perfectly useless to introduce it when 
the whole of the band—strings, wind, and brass—is playing /ortissimo. 
It is also advisable to write for it in flat keys, as far as practicable, as 
the resonance is almost twice as great as it is in sharp keys. The harp 
parts should be as diatonic as possible, for it is essentially a diatonic 
instrument, as all changes from the diatonic scale have to be effected 
through the medium of the pedals, and consequently chromatic scales 
cannot be played rapidly without the greatest difficulty, and should be 
considered impossible. This fact is far too frequently lost sight of by 
our modern composers. 

The most reckless writer for the harp was Wagner. He appeared 
perfectly indifferent as to how the player was to surmount the difficulties 


of what he wrote for the instrument. There is no denying that so great 
a genius knew perfectly well what effect he intended to produce, and he 
left the rest to the performer. He quite overlooked the fact that all 
modulations had to be made through the pedals, otherwise he never 
would have written such chromatic progressions for the instrument as he 
has done. The following specimens from his scores will show what the 
harpist has to contend with :— 


Ex. 15. 
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Ex. 16. Allegro con brio. Overture. (Fliegende Hollander.) 
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Ex. 17. Liepestop. (Zristan und Isolde.) 
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Any one conversant with the harp will see from the above examples 
that three, and even four pedals have frequently to be fixed in less time 
than a crotchet, which is next to impossible, especially when it is con- 
sidered that the other pedals have to be restored to their places according 
to the signature. Occasionally he is more diatonic, and is therefore 
rewarded by the realization of the effect intended ; but I am compelled 
to say that the above excerpts represent the manner in which Wagner 
generally writes for the instrument, which is the cause of so much 
tribulation to all harpists in the orchestra. 

Fortunately there are many other composers conspicuous for their 
conscientious study of the peculiarities of the harp, which they have 
proved by the successful manner in which they have written for it. One 
of the most felicitous writers for the harp in the orchestra was 
Gounod, whose recent loss we have to bewail. He had evidently made 
a thorough study of the mechanical capabilities of the instrument. All 
his passages are diatonic, and lie well under the hands of the performer, 
while all his modulations are thoughtfully considered. There is an 
interesting anecdote told of him. Upon one occasion, when rehearsing 
one of his orchestral works for the first time, the harpist ventured to 
give it as his opinion that a certain passage in the harp part could not 
be played, upon which Gounod, to the astonishment of the harpist, sat 
down to the instrument and played it off without any difficulty, 
observing “ That’s how it’s done! ” 

Our distinguished countryman, Sir Arthur Sullivan, makes a point 
of becoming conversant with the special peculiarities of every instrument 
through the medium of which he expresses his musical ideas. The harp 
is no exception, but, on the contrary, he shows his appreciation of the 
instrument by the happy manner in which he brings out its most 
striking qualities. 

Berlioz may also be mentioned as a remarkable instance in the 
same direction. His harp parts are always grateful to the performer, 
as well as most successful in their effect. In his treatise on “ Modern 
Instrumentation and Orchestration ” Berlioz has written a most able and 
valuable article on the harp, which may be strongly recommended for 
the guidance of students. 

Joun THomas. 





RICHARD HOFMANN’S “ PRACTISCHE 
INSTRUMENT A TIONSLEHRE.” 


HERE was room for this book, bulky as it is. Of all the numerous 
treatises on the subject scarcely one affords any practical 
assistance to the ordinary student, all being suitable for perusal by 
mature musicians only. Berlioz’s pompous work, so long regarded as 
the authority, is unpractical and crowded with useless details, besides 
being written in an exasperating style. Lobe is better, but, in common 
with all the rest, almost ignores the technique of orchestration, dealing 
principally with what is called “tone-painting.” The same in a far 
greater degree may be said of M. Gevaert’s pair of mighty volumes, in 
which every score of importance since the time of Handel is quoted 
from—a magnificent book of reference for the experienced musician, 
but a bewildering labyrinth for the student. Mr. Prout’s well-known 
little Primer and the recent short treatise by M. Guiraud are far more 
useful, the latter giving indeed some few particulars as to the scoring 
of pianoforte accompaniments; but none of these authors have at all 
realized the student’s mental attitude on approaching the subject of 
orchestration. The ordinary musician not born and bred up, so to 
speak, in the orchestra, thinks of all music from the point of view of a 
pianist. If he be an organist, he will not find quite so much difficulty 
in this unfamiliar branch of study; but as a pianist, he thinks of one bass 
note in a bar, of arpeggio accompaniments and of melodies in solid 
chords for the right hand, all of which ideas he must learn to translate 
into quite another language for the orchestra. Richard Hofmann seems 
to have felt this, although he has not put it into words; but a large 
portion of his “ Practical Course” consists of transcribing piano music 
for various stringed or wind instruments. The new work is little less 
bulky than Gevaert’s, being in seven parts and costing altogether 
thirty marks. 

Some idea of its completeness and value may be gained if we 
mention that, besides numerous examples of noteworthy passages for 
single instruments and countless illustrations and exercises in scoring, 
there are 606 quotations from the scores of great writers, varying from 
two or three bars to five pages in length. These are fairly well chosen, 
but rather too much of one school. Thus, Beethoven of course is the 
most cited, 148 excerpts from him being given; next comes Wagner 
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with 102. About 300 are from Mozart, Haydn, Mendelssohn, Schubert, 
and a few other German writers, while only 66 are from French 
composers, amongst whom I include Meyerbeer. But the plan of the 
book is more practical and helpful than any we have yet seen, except, 
perhaps, Guiraud’s excellent little manual. Take Part I., for instance, 
dealing with the strings only. Of course Herr Hofmann, with true 
German thoroughness, gives every possible and impossible detail con- 
nected with the violin: the fingering of every note in every position ; 
every kind of bowing; every possible and impossible double-stop, 
triple-stop, and quadruple stop (three closely-engraved pages of music), 
with the remark that most of these are unavailable in orchestral music. 
He also gives a complete table of natural and false harmonics, although 
for the latter the touched fourth is the only kind any one would ever 
think of using. Having described minutely all the various effects of 
which the instrument is capable, he turns to the viola, ’cello, and double- 
bass, dealing with them equally fully. Next he shows how to score a 
chorale for four and even for three stringed instruments in five or six 
ways, patiently analyzing the comparative merits of each. Then he 
does the same for large stringed orchestra, and proceeds to lay down 
valuable rules concerning the placing of parts in chords. Unison, the 
possibility of having passing dissonant notes against held harmony 
notes, the doubling of certain notes (leading note, dominant seventh, 
&c.) in chords, consecutive fifths or octaves in middle parts or with a 
doubled melody, all these questions are exhaustively dealt with, a list 
being finally given of all the ways in which the strings of the orchestra 
can be used. This last item we venture to think rather superfluous. 
Herr Hofmann seems all along to think that when he has tabulated a 
number of facts he has done something useful and clever. This is a 
-common delusion in theory books. Can it be of any real assistance to 
any one to know that, e.g.— 


The strings of the orchestra may be thus combined :— 


1. The Violins can play in 1, 2, 3, 4, or more parts alone, as 
also can the "Cellos or Violas. 

. Two Violins and Viola. 

. Two Violins and ’Cello. 

. Violin, Viola, and ’Cello. 

. Viola, ’Cello, and Bass, 

. "Cello and Bass. 

. Two Violins, Viola, and ’Cello. 

Violin, two Violas, and ’Cello. 

. Two Violins, Viola, Cello, and Bass. 


It would have been considerably more concise and correct to have 
said that “ The stringed instruments may be combined in every possible 
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way and in any number of parts.” But this is a small matter to cavil 
at, and our author’s amplitude of statement never leads him to be long- 
winded, fortunately. 

After nearly sixty quotations from scores comes the most useful 
part of the book. The student is directed to take easy pianoforte pieces 
and arrange them for strings; first a solo quartet. Examples are 
given, and each is scored in several different ways. Admirable 
suggestions and alternatives are made, and the pupil is led, through the 
scoring of dance music, to a proper handling of a small and then a large 
string band. The same piano pieces are then scored in divers new ways 
for this body, ¢.e., with melody doubled in two or even three octaves, 
simultaneous different accompaniments, &c. How to accompany a voice 
or a solo string is next shewn, and finally the subject of how to adapt 
piano music where the passages have to be modified is glanced at. 
We should have been glad to see more detailed information on 
this point. 

Part II. deals in much the same way with the wood wind, even 
down to the arrangement of simple pianoforte pieces for wood wind only. 
The exercise is a good one, but little account will be taken of the 
peculiarities of the instruments by the student, and consequently the 
arrangements will often be atrocious without his suspecting the fact. 
To write a good ensemble for wind, without realizing the various tone- 
qualities, is, in fact, impossible, and a student’s efforts in this depart- 
ment are hopeless unless aided by actual experience. Chorales are given 
to be arranged for every combination of from four up to sixteen wind 
instruments, and it may be incidentally mentioned that were the learner 
to religiously carry out all, or nearly all, the exercises prescribed by the 
author, he would certainly be grey-headed before he arrived at the end 
of his task. Part III. considers the wood wind and strings in combina- 
tion, and this important stage of progress has, strange to say, been left 
untouched by Herr Hofmann, the volume consisting almost wholly of 
illustrations, all of a highly complex character. There is an immense 
amount of useful aid to be given here, as this section covers the whole 
ground of small bands in which there may be said to be no real tutti. 
Part IV. deals with the horns alone, and—like all the other books which 
grapple with this subject—is calculated to make the student’s brain reel. 
Is it not about time that common-sense views on the subject of brass 
instruments were allowed to prevail? These tables of transposition, 
these lists of crooks that are never used, this learned information about 
notes, 3, 3, and wholly stopped—all of this might itself be }3, 3, or 
wholly stopped without affecting the art of instrumentation one scrap. 
A really good player can play a chromatic scale of two and a half octaves 
on the F horn, one note as good as another, and, save in a few rare cases 
where the experienced composer desires a particular quality of tone on a 
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high or low passage (and which, probably, he will fail to get after all) 
this ought to suffice for all practical purposes. To those purists who will 
profess to be shocked at these liberal views, we would point out that the 
quality of tone on the horn, as on every other instrument, depends far 
more upon the player than upon the pitch of his instrument. There is, 
for instance, far more difference of tone between the first and fourth 
horn in a good band, than between an instrument crooked in any two 
keys. Similarly, a really good cornet-player like Levy or Kottaun can 
produce a purer and more brilliant tone upon his instrument than the 
average trumpet-player can upon his, but people in whose mind dwells 
the hateful tone of the street performer refuse to believe this. But to 
return to Herr Hofmann’s book. 

Part V. consists almost entirely of examples of strings, wood, and 
horns in combination, and here we venture to suggest that works on 
orchestration might do well to give far simpler quotations than is usually 
the case. To score like Beethoven we must compose like Beethoven, for 
his scoring is an essential part of his music, and the same may be said 
of Wagner, in an even greater degree. Of course, from the study of 
a large number of examples, a student—provided he has the brains and 
the inner ear to apprehend them—may deduce formule for himself, but 
why not give these formule and the simplest instances of their 
application? These remarks apply still more forcibly to the remaining 
portions of Herr Hofmann’s book, dealing with the brass and percussion 
instruments, and with the harp and organ respectively. Here we find 
a number of excerpts from Wagner’s later works, extremely interesting 
to the musician, but far beyond the power of a student to grasp, and of 
no value whatever for imitation. If, for instance, the young composer 
should ever have to write for the Leeds Festival Orchestra with its 
liberal supply of wind, quite on a Bayreuth scale, he would be very ill- 
advised to attempt reproducing such effects as the Wadlkiirenrité or 
Feuerzauber. A few pages from Mendelssohn’s oratorios would be far 
more valuable, especially if accompanied by an intelligent commentary, 
a want severely felt in the present work. 

We do not wish to seem captious or unappreciative towards what is 
really the most earnest and practical treatise on a difficult subject yet 
published, but we have pointed out its shortcomings unsparingly because 
it seems to us so singular that in these days of higher education no one 
should have entered into the music-student’s mind sufficiently to realize 
and meet his wants in this matter. Let us hope that before long a 
more sympathetic teacher that Herr Hofmann, and a less profound 
and philosophical one than M. Gevaert, will enter the field; there 
is yet room for another and more helpful book on the subject of 
Orchestration. 

F. Corver. 





BETHLEHEM. 


A Mystery, ror Sori, CHorus, AND ORCHESTRA. 


By A. C. Macxenzir. 
(Novello, Ewer & Co.) 


ROM early times the people of England have had a peculiar love 
for choral music. Just as in Italy song or opera is the most 
spontaneous form of music, just as Germany utters her voice through 
instrumental forms, so in England it is choral music that speaks most 
directly to the heart of the masses of the people—choral music, and 
especially oratorio. The religious instinct which lies so deeply 
embedded in the heart of the race, the soil from which sprang the 
Puritan movement which proved for a time a upas-tree to art, seems to 
account for this universal preference in England for oratorio. It is art 
in its most austere and religious form. While a composer, therefore, 
may have a deservedly high reputation among his artistic brethren and 
in the ranks of the more cultivated amateurs, he will remain unknown 
to the great bulk of the people, to whom, if he would appeal, he must 
address them in the language they understand, the language of the 
oratorio. Oratorio is in this respect like the Shakespearean drama, that 
its motives must be broad and simple ; delicacy of workmanship will not 
save it; it must live, if it lives at all, through its humanity, through its 
treating great themes in a way that all from king to beggar can 
understand. 

For many years three men practically represented music to the 
masses of England. Handel was the prophet who spoke in the divine 
tenderness and majesty of the Messiah and the sublimity of Israel ; 
Haydn was the composer of the Creation; and following these came 
Mendelssohn with St. Paul and Elijah. Beethoven, lingering among 
his “ beloved instruments,” was practically unknown, as also was Bach, 
whose wider reputation even in these days of “ higher” education owes 
probably as much to the annual performance of the Matthew Passion at 
St. Paul’s as to anything else. Mozart was better known (to this wider 
public) for his masses, or “ services ” as they were called, and especially 
the Twelfth Mass, for which he is not responsible. 
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Even at the present day, during this rapid spread of musical 
education, when chamber concerts, orchestral concerts, and operas are 
not unknown in the provinces, when all the girls’ schools are teaching, 
better or worse, the real literature of music instead of the stuff that 
used to form the daily bread of their pupils—even now Sir Arthur 
Sullivan probably owes a considerable part of his provincial reputation 
to the study by the local choirs of The Prodigal Son, while the Golden 
Legend certainly (and justly) gave him a different and higher standing 
in the country. Gounod’s Redemption is another case in point, achieving 
for the composer a position which Fuust could never have won him. 
Dvorak’s reputation, too, was made at a bound by his Stabat Mater, 
which showed a more truly religious spirit than Rossini’s rather 
operatic work. Thus it comes about that a composer who aspires to a 
wide-spread reputation in England is certain to attempt oratorio sooner 
or later, the great provincial festivals affording him opportunities such 
as no other occasions offer of addressing a large public. 

“The oldest piece of artistic music in existence” * is English, of 
of the date 1226. After this, however, England dropped into the back- 
ground, till again, towards the end of the fifteenth century, British 
music could hold its own against the world ; and “ Tinctor describes the 
improvement due to the institution of Royal choirs, and declares it to 
have been so great as to resemble a newart. This new art, he proceeds, 
had its ‘fount and origin’ in England, where the chief musician was 
Dunstable.” + Then came again a time of depression, till the Madrigal 
period at the end of the sixteenth century, when England once more, 
though not producing the equal of Palestrina, took high rank. At this 
one time, too, she excelled in instrumental music, and was in advance of 
the Continent. Again, a century later she produced Henry Purcell ; 
but since then no Englishman has reached the highest place, and it is 
accordingly a matter of interest when a man of Dr. Mackenzie’s standing 
comes forward with a work of this character to forecast its future. A 
new efflorescence is undoubtedly going on; will England once again 
take the lead? Dr. Parry’s Job, Dr. Stanford’s Eden, and now Dr. 
Mackenzie’s Bethiehem are all works of the type that our race loves; 
will the composer of this latest of them prove himself to have, in 
addition to his undoubted musicianship, sufficient breadth and depth of 
humanity to speak to the hearts of the people? It is an interesting 
question. 

Oratorio has assumed different characters at different periods. 
Bach in the Matthew Passion is meditative. Handel in the Messiah and 
Israel is, as Dr. Parry says, frankly epic; in other works, he is dramatic. 


* “ Musical History,” by H. Davey (Curwen & Sons), p. 8. 
+ Ibid., p. 15. 
NO. V.— VOL. II. 
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St. Paul, again, is a mixture of the meditative and dramatic styles, which 
latter greatly predominates in Elijah, where the solemn warning uttered 
by the prophet before the overture is a masterpiece of impressive 
dramatic effect. Later writers seem to have leaned on the whole to the 
dramatic style, though it is true that Dvorak’s Stabat Mater belongs to 
the epic order. 

The work before us opens up no new aspects of oratorio literature. 
It belongs definitely to neither order, but inclines rather to the first two, 
although in a note we are informed that the term “ mystery” is used in 
preference to “ oratorio” as indicating the specially dramatic character 
of the work. It wears a sort of dramatic dress, but the spirit is chiefly 
meditative. If the choruses and solos are really intended by the 
librettist to be taken dramatically, they are simply one tissue of 
anachronisms of thought. There were, of course, no available words to 
be taken from the Bible, and the highly decorous muse of Mr. Bennett 
is scarcely an equivalent. 

The oratorio opens with a short prelude in G minor, leading into a 
tenor solo describing the scene in the fields at Bethlehem on the night 
of the nativity, with the shepherds keeping their watch. The darkness 
and silence are well indicated by the roll of the drums for three bars, 
and the bare fifths at bars one and seven. At the third stanza, “All the 
earth lies calmly sleeping,” comes a change to G major and smooth 
triplet accompaniment, which is broken off by an agitated tremolo where 
we are told that Nature—we cannot understand why—“ affrighted grasps 
her thunders,” wondering at the silence: fortunately, however, “ God’s 
restraining arm is strong.” Here follows a considerable interlude in G, 
beginning with a reference to the opening stanza, but most noteworthy 
for the first occurrence of a subject that afterwards plays rather an 
important part in the work, being chiefly used where angels are either 
speaking or referred to :— 
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Then follows the description of the opening of Heaven’s gate, and the 
appearance of the angel, in two stanzas separated again by a considerable 
interlude, the principal subjects being No. 2, together with a third less 
important one :— 
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Then follows an agitated figure where the did are described as 
waking in terror :— 


Ex. 4. 
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which is used as the basis of the whole chorus of shepherds ; a consistent 
and well-worked whole leading thus into subject No. 1, where the angel 
speaks :— 
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The agitated phrase No. 4 recurs at a reference to those who reject 
Christ, and then comes some smooth writing in { time, in which the 
angel announces the birth of Jesus, a new subject playing a prominent 
part in the section :— 

Ex. 6. 
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A peat ‘ne too, is the warning— 

















Lo! this the sign 
By which the babe to know, 


a quiet phrase of dotted minims followed by the description of the sign 
to the following theme with semiquaver accompaniment :— 
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and followed again by the same words “ Lo, this the sign,” &c., to the 
same quiet phrase. Then a few bars of interlude introducing an 
important subject to which we shall refer again hereafter :— 

Ex. 8. 
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takes us on to the chorus of shepherds describing the appearance of the 
heavenly hosts, which opens with the following phrase :— 
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Some use is made of theme No. 1, as also of the following :— 
Ex. 10. 
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the two parts being treated as separate subjects. We may also mention 
the point “see how the silver trumpets flash like fire.” This chorus 
leads directly on to the “ anthem ” sung by the angels. 


Now heavenly music shall be heard on earth, 
Praising in notes undreamed before the holy birth.” 


So sings the librettist ; but Dr. Mackenzie has given us a specimen of 
broad ecclesiastical writing (with considerable freedom in the use of 
discords) scored for brass and harps, thus affording one of the strongest 
musical contrasts in the work. 

The opening subject on a tonic pedal is No. 8, already quoted, 
imitated a bar later in thirds at the 3rd and 5th below. Another chief 
subject is the following :— 














A rhythm of repeated quavers later on does much to infuse vigour into 
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this section, and the following, on a B® pedal, is a welcome innovation 
in celestial music :— 
Ex. yaar 
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The whole is a in and roel specimen of this style of silting 
Next comes a chorus of shepherds calling on the angels to remain, and 
describing their departure, during which both No. 1 (the “angel 
theme”) and Nos. 8 and 11 (from the anthem) appear; and after this 
occurs one of the most effective portions of the first part. It opens 
thus :— 


Ex. 13. Andante pastorale. 
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Then, after a few bars, a shepherd accompanied by a G roll on the drum 


calls to mind Jacob’s sleeping vision of angels, after which the chorus 
comments on the difference, “ but we with open eyes have seen heaven’s 
host.”” The introduction to the chorus runs :— 


Ex. 14. 
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Then again comes the Pastorale phrase (No. 18) in E minor, and 
another shepherd refers to Elisha’s vision when Elias was rapt from 
him : again the chorus enters, with comments, to No. 14 in fresh guise, 
and so on. Meantime the dawn has broken, and the people, or the 
“ folk” as the black-letter direction rather affectedly says, have collected 
and “sing a carol.” Here, after the long holding in reserve, we at last 
get the climax of full chorus, broad, diatonic, and imitational, a peculiarity 
of which is the frequent writing for soprano and tenor in octaves, answered 
by alto and bass simile. It ends effectively with massive chords for 
chorus against moving orchestra, and unison chorus against orchestra 
with minim chords and rests. 
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Parr II. 


After a short prelude comes a chorus with the same peculiar octave- 
writing for the voices, describing the setting by Gabriel (or Abdiel ; 
there is a conflict of authority between the text and the music) of the 
angel-watch over the stable at Bethlehem. The most important subject 


is :— 
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Then follows a number (we should like to be able to quote it) which 
seems to be more congenial to Dr. Mackenzie than the greater part of 
the music we have already heard. Mary, in the stable, is singing to the 
Child Jesus, the first stanza being a translation by Coleridge of a Latin 
hymn. It is a tender and delicate song, as the following few bars may 
suffice to show :— 


Ex. 16. 
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The shepherds and people seek through Bethlehem for the Child, 
the chorus being still characterized by the octave-writing mentioned 
above. The most important subject is :— 
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and use is also made of No. 1, at the reference to the angels, and No. 
14. <A pretty contrast occurs at :— 


Ex. 18. 


A woman outof Ga-lilee Doth nursea babe was bornlastnight. 


o ak 


At last they find the stable, and, after a chorus of rejoicing, enter to find 
Mary still singing to the Child, reference being made to the tenor solo 
at the opening of Part I. She, though she sees a light about His head, 
and speaks of Him as “ King,” and “ Child of Heaven,” cannot under- 
stand their coming till they tell of their vision. The figure of accompani- 
ment to their entry inquiring for the Christ-child is based on this phrase :— 

















The relation of the vision is heralded by the “angel” phrase No. 1, 
and accompanied by No. 2. Mary is convinced, and she and all the 
people and shepherds break out into exultation, in a broad hymn-like 
melody that no other composer could have written, and then, during an — 
interlude, kneel “ in silent adoration.” 

Then again follows one of those pieces that seem to have come 
spontaneously from their natural home in Dr. Mackenzie’s mind—the 
processional march and song of the kings from the Kast. There is 
something peculiarly fresh and fascinating about it, with its strange 
rhythms and intervals, and Eastern colouring generally. One seems to 
see the patient camels laden with spicery, and anxious kings straining 
their longing eyes across the weary waste of sandy desert in the dusk of 
the early dawn. 


Ex. 20. 
Cor Anglais 
Alla marcia. and Fag. 
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And again the entry of the kings :— 
Ex. 21. 3 









From the far land of themorn-ing. 
| 
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Note the picturesque phrase No. 21 a, which is continually used through- 
out the trio, keeping up the Eastern colouring. The music of this 
number is really poetical in feeling, and the bombast of the line “ We 
have come, all danger scorning,” jars very unpleasantly. A short reply 
from Mary follows, after which the kings offer their gifts, the phrase 
No. 21 a being again used as the most prominent figure in the accom- 
paniment. In this number occurs the best line of poetry that Mr. 
Bennett’s muse has supplied :— 
“Child of the Star!” 

Then follows a long chorus of adoration from Mary, kings, shep- 

herds, and people, the opening subject of which is :— 
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and subject No. 1 is also a prominent and beautiful feature of the first 
section. Some antiphonal writing follows, mainly on this subject, the 
second strain of which is also used as a separate subject :— 


Ex. 23. 
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then a unison passage of the whole, after which is a bit of fugato on this 
subject :— 
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Then follows more working of No. 23, and its counter-strain, after 
which with a climax of massive choral writing the work is brought to a 
conclusion, the said counter-strain being the last thing heard. 


As may be inferred from the foregoing, the work is beautifully 
scored, beauty and contrast of tone-colour being now, as always, one of 
Dr. Mackenzie’s strong points. To say that it exhibits his genius in 
any new and hitherto unsuspected lights would perhaps be going too 
far. The broad diatonic choruses do not strike us as by any means the 
most successful portions of the work ; these lie exactly where we should 
have looked for them, in Mary’s slumber-song, in the local colour of the 
shepherds’ dialogues, in the march and song of the kings from the East. 
These subjects seem to have fascinated his imagination, and he has cast 
the spell of their glamour over his hearers. 

Bethlehem is a serious contribution to English oratorio literature, 
and its appearance, like that of Zhe Golden Legend, Eden, Job, is an 
important event. For it is by the labour and striving of many men 
that the way is prepared for the king. He breathes the atmosphere 
created by their thought and feeling, he lives through them, and they 
at last find the full utterance of their yearnings, not in the words of 
their own mouth, but of his. 


* All pains the immortal spirit must endure, 
All weakness which impairs, all griefs which bow, 
Find their sole speech in that victorious brow.”* 


Shakespeare would not have been Shakespeare but for Marlowe and 
Spenser, and all “the nest of singing birds”; and so if we hope in 
England to have a supreme musical genius we must work and strive, 
though we may know that our individual production must pass away 
only to live by being taken up into the fuller life and work of a greater 
than ourselves. 


* Matthew Arnold’s Sonnet to Shakespeare. 











JOHANN WILHELM HASSLER. 


[ one of Mozart’s letters, written from Dresden in 1788, he thus 
refers to his meeting with Hiissler at the house of the Russian 
Ambassador :— 


“ After dinner it was decided to adjourn to an organ; we drove there 
about four o'clock ; Naumann was there too. Now you must know there is 
a certain Hassler here, an organist from Erfurt. He was also present : he 
is the pupil of a pupil of Bach’s ; his strong point is the organ and clavier. 
People here think that because I come from Vienna I know nothing of this 
style of playing. I seated myself at the organ and played. Prince 
Lichnowsky, who knows Hassler, got him, with some difficulty, to play too. 
Hiassler’s strong point is his pedal playing, and, as the pedals here are made 
sloping, there is no great art in it: for the rest he has merely got his 
harmony and modulation from Bach superficially, and is not able to work 
out a fugue properly, and has no solid style—so is by no means yet an 
Albrechtsberger. After this (i.e., the organ playing) was over, it was 
decided to return to the Russian Ambassador’s, so that Hassler might hear 
me on the pianoforte. Hassler also played. On the pianoforte I find he is 
about equal to Aurnhammer,* so you can imagine that he rather curled 
up.” T 


The easy contemptuous tone of this letter may be tolerated in a 
genius conscious of great powers, immeasurably greater than Hassler’s, 
and of a totally different order. But we, who are perhaps nowadays 
more interested in Bach than in Mozart, are better able to do Hassler 
justice. Fortunately, Hassler took himself very seriously and prefixed 
his own autobiography, or Lebenslauf' as he calls it, to his second set of 
six Leichte Sonaten, published in 1787 at Erfurt, and this is interesting, 
not only as giving the facts of Hissler’s life up to his fortieth year, but 
also as throwing many side-lights on the musical culture of the time. 

Johann Wilhelm Hassler was born on the 29th March, 1747, at 
Erfurt. His father, a stocking-maker, invented a new kind of woollen 
cap, and started a small factory for making them, which seems to have 
been a success. He was devoted to business, and one of the main 
objects of his life was to get his son to succeed to the factory. Hiissler’s 
mother was the sister of Kittel, the celebrated organ and clavier player, 


* Josephine Aurnhammer, the Viennese pianist. 
+ Jahn’s Mozart, 8rd edit., Vol. II., p. 471. 
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and pupil of J. 8. Bach. It was from his mother that Hissler probably 
inherited his musical tendencies, but even the father played the flute. 
When Hassler was a small boy, his uncle, Kittel, was organist at the 
Church of the Barefooted Friars at Erfurt, and lived with his sister and 
brother-in-law. The lad, accordingly, was able to obtain sound instruc- 
tion in the elements of music, and in organ and clavier playing. It is 
interesting to glance at the method of teaching as told us by the pupil 
himself. First; he was taught the relative lengths of the different notes 
and rests, and then the names of the notes themselves, with the use 
and meaning of all the clefs, keys, and time-signatures. How many of 
us can now say we were ever properly taught as much as this? Then 
he was introduced to the clavier or harpsichord, and after learning his 
notes on the key-board, was taught exercises, passages, and ornaments. 
He tells us his first real piece was a minuet in canon form, and that 
then he went on to Emanuel Bach’s sonatas. After six months, 
thoroughbass was commenced, and after another three months, chorale 
playing, which was then an important part of every organist’s training. 
This led to simple and double counterpoint, so that already counter- 
point was approached vid harmony. Sebastian and Emanuel Bach’s 
clavier works, particularly the ‘“ Wohltemperirtes Clavier,” were at 
length reached, followed by organ works with pedal obdbligato by 
Kellner, J. S. Bach, and Krebs. 

Such a course might well alarm a mercantile father, who had a 
proper contempt for music, which he called “ the breadless art.” When 
young Hassler was eleven years old his father told him he might choose 
what business he liked, “except music” ; and, after a short conflict, the 
son chose the only course really open to him, and became an apprentice 
in his father’s factory. His music had to be given up, and when, some 
time later, he asked for permission to take lessons in composition, the 
only reply he got was a brutal “ Hold your tongue!” His uncle for 
a while gave him lessons secretly from Fux’s Gradus ad Parnassum, 
but these were discovered and stopped, and Hiissler was left to study 
composition alone, from books recommended by Kittel. 

In 1761 the young musician was elected organist of the Barefooted 
Friars’ Church at Erfurt. This was the post his uncle had held before 
him, and even his father appears to have been proud of this early 
distinction. 

In the same year he ended his apprenticeship and commenced his 
Wanderjahr, with musical certificates in one hand and his “ geselle,” or 
‘journeyman certificate, in the other, At this point his real musical 
career began. Although nominally travelling on business, he really 
gave his energies to music. During his first journey he had oppor- 
tunities of settling as a musician in Dresden and Berlin, and even 
proposed to go to England, but was obliged by his father—to whom he 
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always appears to have shown the greatest deference—to decline all 
these offers, and to return to the business at Erfurt. 

On his father’s death, which happened soon after, he had to carry 
on the factory for his mother, and for many years—apparently down to 
about 1780—though obviously a poor business man, he kept on the 
business with little success and great pecuniary worry. 

In 1771 he travelled vid Gottingen, where he heard Forkel play 
Bach’s fugues, to Hamburg, where he met Emanuel Bach, and spent 
a fortnight in close intercourse with him. He relates that he was 
playing on the harpsichord out of the ‘“ Wohltemperirtes Clavier” at 
his inn, when Bach entered and introduced himself. Here he learnt 
the art of accompanying by listening to Bach’s accompaniment of 
Marchiani, a noted tenor. 

Hassler was of an extremely restless disposition, and for many years 
he spent a large proportion of his time in travelling, partly for business, 
but chiefly for musical purposes. Leipzig, Cassel, Gottingen, Gotha, 
Weimar, Dresden, and Hamburg were all visited, and at some of these 
places he stayed for many months at atime. At Weimar he met his 
future wife, the daughter of a jeweller named Kiel. She was his pupil 
for a year and a half, and became a good performer. During his travels 
he made the acquaintance of Hiller, Georg Benda, Forkel, and other 
leading musicians of the time, and renewed his friendly intercourse with 
Emanuel Bach on a two months’ visit to Hamburg. 

By this time a change is noticeable in the way in which Hassler 
refers to the harpsichord (clavier or fliige/) and the pianoforte (forte 
piano). He states that in 1761 he preferred the clavier to the piano- 
forte, but on his visit to Weimar (about 1774), after some unpleasant 
experiences at a concert with a harpsichord on which he had never 
played before, he says that he decided that in future he would use harpsi- 
chords for symphonies or accompaniments only, and pianofortes for solos. 
This transition is highly characteristic of the latter half of the eighteenth 
century, and of the keyboard music written during that time. 

In 1780, after some preliminary ventures, he definitely established 
Winter Concerts at Erfurt, and, in spite of financial and other diffi- 
culties (he lost 300 thalers by his first season), they became a permanent 
institution, obtained the patronage of the Statthalter, and went on under 
the management of his energetic wife even after he had settled in 
Russia. He mentions that he commenced his first season with Emanuel 
Bach’s celebrated Sanctus for two choirs, and with Ernst, the violin 
virtuoso from Gotha, as solo player. Here again it is interesting to com- 
pare his orchestra with a modern one. It consisted of the members of the 
town band (six in number), eight oboists, and ten or twelve amateurs. 
All “cantori” and schoolmasters were admitted free to these concerts. 

About 1780 Hassler gave up his business, which must have been in 
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a bad way for years, and established a musical lending library, which 
his wife also carried on after he left Germany. Apparently, however, 
this was not a great success, for we read of his wife subsequently setting 
up a girls’ school. 

In 1791 Hassler paid his only visit to England. He arrived in 
London in May, and played the pianoforte before George III. and the 
Queen. He also gave an organ recital at the old German Lutheran 
Church in the Savoy. Gerber, in his “‘ Lexikon,” gives the programme, 
consisting of nine items, and mentions with some incredulity that his 
correspondent assured him that the reason for this church being chosen 
was the fact that it was the only one possessing an organ with pedals. 
This may have some bearing on the controversy as to which was the 
first church in England to possess an organ with pedals. Dr. Hopkins, 
in his article in Grove’s “ Dictionary,’’* states that the honour is claimed 
by Westminster Abbey and St. Matthew’s, Friday Street, as well as by 
the German Church. If Gerber’s book (published 1812) may be 
accepted as trustworthy, it is clear that there was an organ with pedals 
in the German Church in May, 1791. Hassler was noted for his pedal 
playing, and gives in his autobiography an instance of the effect pro- 
duced on an organist named Schréder by his pedal playing in two parts 
at Nordhausen. I can find no further trace of Hissler’s visit to 
England unless it be “Night Thoughts in a Churchyard. . . . brought 
into the form of a Fantasy by J. W. Haessler.” This is a setting of a 
translation of German words by Zacharii for voice and clavier. A 
copy is in the British Museum, and is marked 1780 (?) in the catalogue, 
but I do not know how this date is arrived at. 

In 1792 Hassler left Germany, and settled in Russia as Imperial 
Capelmeister and Chamber Musician, at a salary of 1,000 roubles, first 
at St. Petersburg and then (1794) at Moscow. Here, we are told, he 
took a good position as teacher, composer, and conductor, and here, on 
the 25th March, 1822, he died. There seems to be little known of him 
after he left Germany, and Gerber remarks that his works did not 
circulate much out of Russia. 

Hiassler’s portrait prefixed to the third set of Leichte Sonaten shows 
a long unimaginative face, with retreating forehead and firm square 
chin, good-shaped nose, full mouth, and bright eye. He is dressed in 
a coat with deep turned-down collar, periwig, and frilled shirt, precisely 
as Haydn is in the portrait in vol. ii. of Pohl’s “ Life.” 

Leaving Hiissler’s life, and turning to his works, we find they are 
almost all written for organ, clavier, or pianoforte. A few songs and 
cantatas may be disregarded. We know that Hissler was a famous 
performer in his time on both organ and harpsichord, and was a noted 
player at sight. His later works also show that he must have had a 

* Vol. IL., p. 598. 
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thorough knowledge of the pianoforte. He was particularly noted for 
the facility and expression with which he could play very quick 
passages ; and, indeed, he is said to have been able to put almost as 
much expression into a presto as an adagio. Throughout his works the 
dynamic marks are all most carefully indicated, and in his later works 
the frequent sforzandos remind one of Beethoven. 

Hassler’s earlier works are in the clavier or harpsichord style, and 
are little better than careful imitations of Emanuel Bach. Some of the 
sonatas have flute or violin accompaniments, others are for four hands, 
and one for three hands. The last named is a curious combination, 
which suggests that the treble player ought to be a one-armed person. 
These works are all well written, but the movements are usually short 
and undeveloped, frequently leading into one another. Of fugal writing 
there is none, though the part writing is strict and imitative. It seems 
very probable that Hiissler’s business prevented the concentration of 
mind which is, above all things, necessary for original composition. 
Certainly, as Gerber remarks, about 1793 his style altered very much for 
the better. He was now in easy circumstances, and able to give his 
mind to his work. His style becomes more modern and more expres- 
sive, and his technique shows the influence of the pianoforte. In fact, 
the Sonatas Op. 13, 14, and 16 are pianoforte sonatas, and the best 
movements, such as, ¢.g., the opening presto assai of Op. 14, No. 2, 
have a distinct flavour of Beethoven. No one can play this move- 
ment without being strongly reminded of the opening allegro of 
Beethoven’s 1st Sonata in the same key. The concise logical develop- 
ment, the absence of all conventional formule, the use of octaves, the 
marks of expression and rallentandos, the masterly passage writing for 
both hands, all these combine to make up a most remarkable movement. 
The final prestos of Op. 18, No. 3, and Op. 14, No. 3, deserve nearly as 
high praise. 

Beethoven’s Ist Sonatas appeared in 1796, and it is difficult to 
believe that Hiissler did not know them when he wrote these later 
sonatas. I have not, however, been able to ascertain the dates of the 
first editions of Hiissler’s later works which appeared in Russia after 
the date of the article in Gerber’s new “ Lexikon.” 

In taking farewell of Hassler, we may sum him up as a writer for 
the harpsichord and pianoforte with a thorough knowledge of his instru- 
ments and his craft, and a high talent for passage writing and expres- 
sion, particularly in quick movements, with occasional glimpses of 
something even better. If such speculations were not always futile, we 
should be inclined to think that but for that cap factory he might have 
become a pianoforte classic. As it is, he will well repay the attention 
of the historical student of harpsichord and pianoforte music. 


Louis T. Rowe. 





SOME QUESTIONS SUGGESTED BY THE 
HANDEL FESTIVALS. 


T has been little noticed hitherto that the facilities for publishing 
music enjoyed by composers during the nineteenth century have 
not been without influence upon both composition and performance. A 
composer of standing now gets his largest works printed even before 
they are performed ; as a result, he does not study particular resources, 
and writes for the eye rather than the ear. What composer of our time 
ever thinks of composing to suit a particular vocalist? Or what com- 
poser now ever studies the varying effects of music in different buildings, 
as Bach did? In this direction there is much that the musician, and 
especially the composer, may learn from the Handel Festivals. However 
experienced he may be with ordinary resources, he will find something 
to study in the effects produced in the vast transept of the Crystal 
Palace. 

The prominence of the tenors is very remarkable; if they are 
singing in the upper register they completely overwhelm the rest of the 
chorus. This may be observed near the opening of Israel in Egypt, at 
the lead “They oppressed them with burthens,” and it is still more 
striking in “ And with the blast” at the eight high G’s. The sopranos 
have no chance against the tenors unless they are more than an octave 
higher. Yet the tenors are always fewest in number. Why is it, then, 
that not only the tone-quality attracts the ear, but that the absolute tone- 
volume is so much greater? It has been noted that the tone-volume of 
the whole chorus is decidedly greater in the eight-part pieces than in the 
four-part ; organ-builders know that beyond a certain point pipes speak- 
ing in unison produce no extra power, and a similar law evidently holds 
good with voices. It is possible that tenor voices can be augmented to a 
greater degree than the other qualities of voice; and now that the 
researches of Helmholtz have brought these matters into the domain 
of science, acousticians should study the Handel Festivals and other 
exceptional performances with a view to ascertaining with scientific 
exactness: (1) How far voices and instruments can be augmented with 
increase of tone-volume; (2) Whether the limit varies in different 
buildings ; (3) Whether the limit varies with different classes of the 
same instrument and with the different qualities of the human voice. 
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It is obvious that such discoveries would have a distinct practical value ; 
and should composers ever again be practical men writing for a distinct 
practical purpose (as they were up to the time of Beethoven), the 
knowledge thus gained would be of great service. 

Another point which does not admit of easy explanation is the 
effect produced at the Handel Festivals by the occasional attempts at 
dynamic variety. When a diminuendo is employed, the result is that 
the tone-quality is changed, while the tone-volume is not materially les- 
sened. The difference in power is perceptible enough however in the pitch 
of the voices ; a good instance may be heard in “‘ He rebuked the Red 
Sea,”’ where the first and third phrases are fortissimo, and the second and 
fourth are piano ; and since the former are written high, and the others 
low, some contrast is attained. 

Complicated polyphony is always ineffective with this huge mass of 
performers ; it becomes a meaningless sea of sound, and the practical con- 
clusion seems to be that not counterpoint, but harmony is required, with 
many-parted chords and plenty of antiphony. “Thy right hand, O 
Lord,” is always one of the most effective numbers at the Handel 
Festivals, and well exemplifies the rule; as does also the “ Hailstone 
Chorus.” In 1891 the double-basses were increased, with decided im- 
provement to this number, where the storm in the accompaniment was 
not, as usual, entirely overpowered by the voices. This leads to the con- 
sideration of another orchestral effect of decided importance in dealing 
with large resources. The brass and drums are always ineffective at 
the Handel Festivals; the drums are practically inaudible. But in 
1891 I was struck by the prominence of the cymbals used in “ The 
horse and his rider,” and was astonished afterwards to see only one 
pair in the orchestra. That one pair of cymbals sounded singularly 
strong through the 3,500 voices and instruments. I never remember 
noticing this previously. 

The most peculiar effect is produced (as I wrote three years ago, in 
the “‘ Overture’) regularly every Festival in the second part of “The 
people shall hear,” when the voices have to take the ascending scale ; it 
is generally minor, and only once major. The mediant is consequently 
always doubtful in intonation, and when the tenors sing the major 
scale probably half of them sing the minor, although the F sharp is 
printed as an accidental in the chorus-parts; and the result is quite 
inexplicable, as the F sharp and the F natural reach the ear separately, 
and not clashing. Why this should be I cannot conceive, and it is 
remarkable enough to deserve scientific investigation. The major third 
is always heard first. 


H. Davey. 
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‘** The music in my heart I bore, 
Long after it was heard no more.’”’— Wordsworth. 


WO features combined to make memorable the opening concert, on 
February 28th, of the eighty-second season of the Philharmonic 
Society. The concert was given in the new Queen’s Hall, and was 
attended by so large an audience as fully justified the directors’ 
decision to change the scene of their labours for the fourth time—the 
concerts having been begun on March 8th, 1813, in the Argyll Rooms 
Regent Street, removed to the Hanover Square Rooms in 1833, and to 
St. James’s Hall in 1869—and the programme included the first per- 
formance in England of Tschaikowsky’s Symphony in B minor, No. 6, 
Op. 74, which made so deep an impression that it was repeated by 
general desire at the following concert. The work is especially remark- 
able for its departure from the usual form, and its acceptance may 
possibly mark the commencement of a new era in the history of the 
symphony. This programme also contained Goldmark’s overture, 
Sakuntala, which has for its poetic basis Kalidasa’s Indian drama, The 
Recognition of Sakuntala, At the second concert, on March 14th, the 
repertory of the Society was increased by the addition of Smetana’s 
Lustspiel Overture, and on April 19th by the performances of Berlioz’s 
King Lear Overture and Dr. Hubert Parry’s Overture in A, Jo an 
Unwritten Tragedy, the last named having been written for, and pro- 
duced at, the Worcester Festival last autumn. 

The Crystal Palace Saturday Concerts were resumed after the 
Christmas recess on February 17th, when the first performance in England 
was given of a symphonic fantasia entitled “The Chase after Fortune,” 
by Richard Burmeister, suggested by the painting of R. Henneberger, 
in which a knight, trampling his bride underfoot, is seen urging his horse 
in pursuit of Dame Fortune across a rickety and ever-narrowing bridge on 
which Death awaits him. The work was originally produced in 1891 at 
Baltimore, where the composer has resided for the last seven years. 
The programme of the following concert included a concerto for flute 
and orchestra, by H. K. Hofmann; and on March 3rd a new orchestral 
ballad, entitled “The Legend of Excalibur,” by Walter Wesché, was 
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produced and favourably received. On the 24th of the same month 
the second and third portions of Dvordk’s somewhat oddly-named 
Triple Overture were heard for the first time in England. The 
Triple Overture is practically three independent overtures, entitled 
respectively In der Natur, Carneval, and Otello, numbered Op. 91-3, 
and it is stated that they were the works with which the composer took 
leave of Prague in 1892, and which introduced him the same year to the 
United States. Their merits well entitle them to be heard at the | 
Philharmonic Concerts of this season. A selection from Villiers Stan- 
ford’s Incidental Music to Becket was warmly received on March 31st; 
and thethirty-eighth series of these concerts was concluded in the following 
week by the production of a choral ballad entitled “The Wreck of the 
Hesperus,” followed by the Choral Symphony. 

Not the least satisfactory feature of Mr. Henschel’s Symphony 
Concerts has been the large audiences they have attracted, which may 
be taken as indicative not only of the establishment of these ex- 
cellent concerts in public favour, but also of an increasing appreciation 
of orchestral music. Although the programmes were of great artistic 
interest novelties were avoided, the most rarely heard works per- 
formed at the last five concerts being Brahms’ impressive “ Rhapsody ” 
for contralto, male chorus, and orchestra, and Moszkowski’s Violin 
Concerto in C, Op. 30; the first heard on February 22nd, with 
Miss Marie Brema as soloist, and the latter on March 8th, with 
M. Sauret as soloist. An extra concert, consisting entirely of excerpts 
from the works of Wagner, was given on April 11th, at the Queen’s 
Hall, where Mr. Henschel states his intention of re-commencing his 
concerts in November next. 

Mention must also be made of the début in England of Herr Felix 
Mottl, who conducted, on April 17th, a Wagner concert at the Queen’s 
Hall with remarkable success. 

The amateur orchestral societies have all resumed their work, and a 
vigorous ballad entitled “ The Song of Harold Harfager,” for baritone 
solo, male chorus, and orchestra, by John Pointer, was produced by the 
Stock Exchange Orchestral Society on February 20th, in St. James’s 
Hall. A new Amateur Orchestral and Choral Society, in connection 
with the Imperial Institute, gave two orchestral concerts in this 
building on February 14th and March 21st respectively, under the con- 
ductorship of Mr. Randegger. They were largely attended, but the 
programmes do not call for comment. 

Opera in London has been represented by performances in English 
at Drury Lane of Faust, Carmen, Cavalleria, and a few others, which 
attracted large audiences, and the production at the Vaudeville Theatre 
on February 17th of a comic opera entitled Wapping Old Stairs, by 
Howard Talbot. The forthcoming season, however, at Covent Garden 
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promises to be one of great interest, the list of novelties including 
Bruneau’s L’Attaque du Moulin, Massenet’s La Navarraise, Verdi's 
Fulstaff, Cowen’s Signa, and Puccini’s Manon Lescaut. 

The most interesting novelties at Mr. Chappell’s Popular Concerts 
were the Ballade and Romanze from Op. 118, and the second and 
third Intermezzo and Rhapsodie from Op. 119 of Brahms’ new piano- 
forte pieces. These were produced, on January 22nd, by Miss Ilona 
Hibenschiitz, who had previously had the advantage of studying them 
under the direction of the composer. The following Monday Lady 
Hallé introduced to these audiences Dr. Mackenzie’s picturesque 
“Highland Ballad” with a pianoforte accompaniment, and on February 
4th four new Irish pieces entitled severally “A Lament,” “ Jig,” 
“Hush Song,” and “ Reel,” by Villiers Stanford. On the next 
Saturday Miss Hibenschiitz repeated her selection from Brahms’ new 
pianoforte works, adding thereto the Intermezzo in E flat minor from 
Op. 118; and on February 19th the same clever young pianist intro- 
duced the three first movements from a Suite in G for the pianoforte, 
Op. 50, by Moszkowski. Dvorak’s early pianoforte trio in B flat, Op. 
21, was added to the repertory on March 5th, and one of the most 
successful series was concluded on March 19th. 

Comparatively few other chamber concerts have been given during 
the last three months, but much interest attached to those of Mr. 
Richard Gompertz, which took place in Princes’ Hall on January 30th 
and February 13th, the programme of the former containing an ex- 
pressive “Adagio” for violin and orchestra or pianoforte, by Mr. 
Emanuel Moor, and of the latter, a new genial and powerful quartet in 
A minor, Op. 45, by Villiers Stanford. Mr. Dolmetsch has also done 
excellent work at his new house, “Dowland,” at Dulwich, by his per- 
formances of the works of English composers of the sixteenth, seven- 
teenth, and eighteenth centuries. It is thoroughly in accordance with 
our want of appreciation of our countrymen’s merits that they should 
be left to a foreigner to discover. 

The only performance by the Royal Choral Society calling for 
notice in these pages is the production on April 12th of Dr. A. C. 
Mackenzie’s Bethichem, a review of which appears in this number. The 
Bach Choir gave, on January 28rd, at the Queen’s Hall, the first 
concert-room performance of their conductor’s Mass in G, Op. 46, and, 
on March 15th, in the same hall, performed almost in its entirety Bach’s 
Passion Music according to St. Matthew, with the original German text. 
A criticism ofthis concert, which appeared in the Pall Mall Gazette, 
elicited a protesting letter signed by Dr. A. C. Mackenzie, Sir George 
Grove, Sir Walter Parratt, Dr. Hubert Parry, and Mr. Otto Gold- 
schmidt—an unprecedented proceeding, indicative of the importance 
now attached to press notices, and a significant comment on a style of 
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criticism the chief object of which would seem to be to display the wit 
of the writer. 

Amongst miscellaneous concerts, mention is due of Mr. Algernon 
Ashton’s, on March 7th, at Prince’s Hall, at which were performed 
several recently written works which testified to his musicianship and 
abilities. Mr. F. Cunningham Woods’ new Incidental Music to Shake- 
speare’s Tempest was successfully produced at the performance of the 
play by the Oxford University Dramatic Society on January 31st; and 
a clever setting in the form of a choral ballad of “ John Gilpin,” by Mr. 
Sydney P. Waddington, a pupil of the Royal College and Mendelssohn 
Scholar, was first performed and enthusiastically received on February 
6th at the second concert of the Philharmonic Society at Leicester. 
The dramatized version of Berlioz’s Fuust Cantata attracted large 
audiences to the Court Theatre, Liverpool, where it was stage-mounted 
for the first time in England on February 3rd by the Royal Carl Rosa 
Opera Company. 

The students’ concerts of the Royal College and Royal Academy 
have shown admirable results. The programmes of the former have 
contained a pianoforte quartet in D minor, by H. Walford Davies; and 
those of the latter an anthem, “God is our hope,” by G. E. Mott, a 
sonata in E for violin and pianoforte by Llewela Davies, and a 
“ Fantaisie Caractéristique ” in G for the pianoforte, by G. B. Aitken. 
It should be added that the Royal College pupils gave an interesting 
performance on March 12th, in the West Theatre of the Albert Hall, of 
Weber’s one act opera Abu Hassan. The system of giving students 
little known operas to produce is excellent. It avoids comparisons with 
finished artists, gives freer scope for the exercise of individuality of those 
who take prominent parts, and causes acquaintance to be made with 
many almost forgotten but estimable works. 

Other memorable events of the spring season are the reception 
given on March 22nd at the Grafton Galleries to Dr. Joachim and 
Signor Piatti in honour of the fiftieth anniversary of their first appear- 
ance in England; and the visit of the Bristol Orpheus Glee Society, 
in connection with their jubilee commemoration, to St. James’s Hall 
on April 7th, when the glees “The sturdy rock,” by H. Walford 
Davies of the Royal College, and “ There sits a bird on yonder tree,” 
by C. Macpherson .of the Royal Academy, which had gained the 
prizes offered by the Bristol Society to the students of these institu- 
tions, were performed. 

On the Continent, Anton Rubinstein’s operas seem gaining in 
popularity. Nero was enthusiastically received at the Théatre des 
Arts, Rouen, on February 14th, the first performance of an opera by 
this composer in France; Di» Maccabéer met with much success at the 
Court Theatre, Stuttgart, on February 20th, on which day a concert 
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performance of Moses was given at the Town Theatre, Riga. The most 
important new operas have been Marga, one act, by Herr Pittrich, 
produced on February 9th at the Court Theatre, Dresden; Tischka, 
comic opera, by Meyer Helmund—the well known song-writer—Court 
Theatre, Altenburg, March 4th; and Thais, three acts, by Massenet, 
Grand Opera, Paris, March 16th. 

Amongst the many who during the past three months have left 
places in the artistic world for others to fill are Ernesto Camillo Sivori, 
the famous violin virtuoso, who introduced Mendelssohn’s Violin Concerto 
to England at the London Philharmonic Society’s concert on June 27th, 
1846 ; Dr. Hans von Biilow; Madame Patey; and Sir Robert Stewart, 
of Dublin University. 

F. Girpert Wess. 
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MUSICAL LITERATURE. 


HE interest of last quarter’s contributions to musical literature is 
mainly biographical, and it so happens that two of the best books 

deal with French composers. The first, Mr. Arthur Hervey’s “ Masters 
of French Music” (Osgood, McIlvaine & Co.), is the second of a series 
which began somewhat inauspiciously ; happily in every respect the new 
volume is entirely deserving of admiration. It is written with good 
taste and with singularly true and subtle discrimination; each of the 
living French masters is discussed and his qualities and defects set 
clearly before us, often in words that are not easy to forget. Among 
them Gounod figures, for his death occurred only after the book was in 
type, and it was of course undesirable to press the limitations of the 
series too strictly even if it had been possible to cancel the section 
relating to him. As a matter of course, the view taken of Gounod’s 
work is that which might be expected from a musician of advanced 
views; but Mr. Hervey, while assigning to the “Brummagem oratarios,” 
as they have been profanely called, a place far below the dramatic 
works of the master, has a deep admiration for the best of Gounod’s 
compositions. A most instructive parallel is drawn between Mendels- 
sohn and Gounod “in respect to the nature of the influence they have 
exercised over other composers, which consists not so much in the 
adoption of any special mode of thought or art principle, but is exempli- 
fied by the servile imitation of specific mannerisms.” Such a phrase 
as “the sensuous vein of melody and the sickly sentimentality which 
Massenet so often mistakes for true feeling ” indicates that the author’s 
sympathies are with the healthier developments of French music. So 
far, indeed, does he carry his love of originality that he attempts to 
engage our admiration for Bruneau’s “Le Réve” (by some called 
“Le Cauchemar”’), and his special pleading for this composer is at least 
extremely interesting. Now that Bruneau has evidently sown his wild 
oats, and adopted a more rational style in his second opera, the warm 
eulogies bestowed on his first work will at all events do no harm. The 
other composers chosen for discussion, besides those already mentioned, are 
Thomas, Saint-Saéns, and Reyer, and a final chapter deals with the 
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minor composers very satisfactorily. Here and there a sentence shows 
signs of hurry, like the first of those I have quoted. 

The second series of M. Adolphe Jullien’s “ Musiciens d’aujour- 
d’hui”’ (Libraire de l’Art, Paris) contains articles on a few of the same 
composers whom Mr. Hervey has included; but the greater part of the 
Englishman’s group were included in the former series of the French 
critic’s work. As before, M. Jullien does not summarize the work 
of his contemporaries as a whole; the articles are little more than 
reprints of notices of special operatic and other compositions, grouped 
together in chronological order according to the age of the writers. He 
begins with several of the “‘ Musiciens d’hier,” as some of them, notably 
Auber, might be called ; Beethoven, Meyerbeer, Félicien David occupy 
places of honour; there are some excellent criticisms on the present 
state of Bayreuth, which those in authority would do well to lay to 
heart; and an interesting article on the Paris production of Die Walkiire. 
The circumstances of Reyer’s ultimate triumph over the operatic 
managers are well told, and interesting articles on Saint-Saéns’ Phryne, 
Delibes’ and Poise’s ballets, on Théodore Dubois, Victorin Jonciéres, 
Emile Pessard, and other composers of whom English amateurs know 
absolutely nothing, are included. The book ends with Mlle. Augusta 
Holmés and Godard; and in each and all the articles the writer’s 
known skill and accuracy are displayed. A large number of auto- 
graphs are given, as in Mr. Hervey’s book; but the English 
portraits, though less numerous, are far better than those prefixed to 
M. Jullien’s compilation, many of which, as the names are not appended, 
are of little use to English readers. 

The important monograph on “ Tristan et Iseult,” by M. Maurice 
Kufferath, the eminent critic (Fischbacher, Paris; Schott, Brussels), is a 
masterpiece of thoroughness in design and execution; it traces the 
history of the legend from its earliest known sources to its latest 
developments by Wagner and others, and deals at great length with 
the Wagnerian poem as well as with the music. On all parts of the 
subject the author speaks with confidence and self-restraint, and with 
real acumen both musical and literary; he is opposed to certain accepted 
theories concerning the music-drama, such as that which ascribes some 
passages of the love-duet to the influence of Schopenhauer. Rich as the 
Wagner literature is, it is long since so valuable a contribution was 
made to it as this French book. 

The publication of Wagner’s own prose works in the English 
version of Mr. W. Ashton Ellis (Kegan Paul & Co.) has now reached a 
second volume, which includes the memorable treatise on “Opera and 
Drama,”’ provided with a most useful summary and an exhaustive 
index. 

Another useful translation appearing periodically is that of Dr. 
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Riemann’s Dictionary of Music, by Mr. Shedlock (Augener & Co.) ; 
this has now reached the beginning of the article Handel, and is as 
carefully brought up to date and revised by the translator as the former. 
It seems a pity not to postpone the article on Thoroughbass until the 
letter Tis reached; no English reader would think of looking for it 
under ‘“‘ General bass.”” The author of the dictionary is famous as the 
upholder of a new nomenclature to take the place of the old-established 
figures used by composers until the present century ; whatever the value 
of that system may be as a help to students of harmony, the old system 
is scarcely to be deprecated, since no musician who wishes to become 
really familiar with the works of composers of the eighteenth century 
can afford to do without it. 

Although sadly superficial throughout, and sometimes very far 
from accurate, the historical sketch of ‘‘ Mediswval Music,” by Robert 
Charles Hope (Elliot Stock), is a handy guide-book to various obsolete 
modes of notation, and to the elementary facts of which a knowledge is 
indispensable to all who wish to study ancient music at first hand. Its 
best use will be to turn students’ thoughts in the direction of musical 
archeology, but it will not of course suffice for those who determine to 
take it up seriously. 

A far abler book, though unfortunately marred by a narrow spirit 
that the urbane preface does not prepare one to encounter, is the Rev. 
R. B. Daniel’s “ Chapters on Church Music” (Elliot Stock), the author 
of which advocates a return to the old-fashioned hymn-tunes, to organ- 
galleries, if not choirs, in the west end of the church, to the employment 
of female voices in parish choirs, and several other restorations that will 
shock the modern ecclesiastical taste. No doubt a certain class of tune 
has dropped quite unjustly out of fashion, but in other things a purer 
taste in church music has of late years become very general. Mr. 
Daniel is one of those who scents what he calls “ Puseyism” in the 
simplest “uses”; the Tallis responses are to him anathema, and even 
intoning is offensive in his ears. As for Gregorian music, his Protestant 
convictions hardly allow him to judge it fairly, and in his wholesale 
denial of melody to the Plainsong hymns he surely goes too far, for 
some of them are melodies of the most exquisite beauty, and all of them 
appeal strongly to the popular ear, granted only that they are properly 
accompanied, and not twisted out of recognition by persons who do not 
understand the constitution of the modes or the laws of the music they 
profess to admire. Still, there are many things Mr. Daniel has to say 
that are well worth listening to, and he writes well and readably, though 
he is a little too fond of the phrase “to render the service.” 

That Mr. Prout’s “Harmony” has reached a sixth edition 
(Augener) is matter for hearty congratulation. 

Mr. C. F. Abdy Williams’s “ Degrees in Music ” (Novello & Co.) 
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is a remarkably careful history of the musical degrees at Oxford and 
Cambridge, with a complete register, so far as was possible, of those who 
have taken the degrees of Mus. B. and Mus. D. at either university. 
Whatever one may think of the projected attempt to get a bill through 
Parliament for the compulsory registration of all teachers of music—a 
project which seems most unlikely to be fulfilled as long as the best 
teachers in different departments hold no degree of any kind—here is a 
small piece of work actually performed, which is of the utmost utility, 
not only to agitators, but to all who are interested in the history of 
English music. 

Dr. Troutbeck’s new edition of the ‘Cathedral Psalter” (Novello 
& Co.) is arranged in paragraphs which elucidate the metrical structure 
as well as the meaning of the verses. A very good scheme of chants for 
each day is prefixed to the book, some short notes on the psalms them- 
selves also appear, and a system of denoting the duration of the syllables 
which precede the “ cadence” of the chant—zi.e., the last syllables to be 
sung on the reciting note—has been adopted for the first time in print, 
the words being surmounted by very small musical notes, indicating, of 
course, nothing but the suggested duration of the syllables. An 
adoption of this method in its strictness would, I fear, lead to a very 
cut-and-dried way of chanting, in total disobedience to the ancient rule, 
that the words should be sung exactly in the time in which they would 
be spoken. It is a curious thing that this system has been in use in 
St. Mary Abbotts, Kensington, for a number of years, where the books 
are marked in ink in precisely the same manner; no indebtedness, 
however, is acknowledged in the preface, beyond an expression of thanks 
to the Kensington choirmaster “ for having kindly allowed the editor to 
inspect ” the marked psalter. 

“Cremona,” an English translation by Mr. W. H. Quarrell of a 
useful book by F. Niederheitmann (Robert Cocks & Co.), is a good 
deal more useful than the original, since the translator has furnished it 
with copious notes, and has appended to the admirable catalogue of 
makers another list of names of the minor makers and the lute-makers ; 
it is only to be regretted that this additional list was not incorporated 
with the author’s catalogue, as it would have saved the trouble of double 
references. The translation is very faithful, the book eminently 
readable, and the amount of information given in the small compass of 
the thin volume really surprising. 

In Mr. Frank Parkinson’s “Classical Music ; how to understand it” 
(Whittingham & Co.) there is some good material, but one can only 
deplore the exceedingly crude form in which it is expressed. As it 
stands, the pamphlet is absolutely unreadable, at least with any grain 
of pleasure. The young writer (he must be young) has plenty of ideas, 
or rather, notions, about music, but they are completely without arrange- 
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ment, and he seldom contrives to set them in an intelligible light. . His 
chart of the influences upon Wagner is an ingenious device, and is one 
of the best things in the book. Either he is entirely without the sense 
of proportion in regard to the relative positions of musicians, alive and 
dead, or else his book contains a number of half-hidden advertisements, 
which he has not had the skill to work into the fabric. He apparently 
spells foreign names upon a principle of his own; and the extraordinary 
assortment of unrelated facts, valuable and trivial, with which the end 
of the book is garnished leads one to suppose that the whole must be 
meant for a ponderous joke. 

A selection of thirty-three of Mendelssohn’s best and best-known 
letters, newly translated by Mr. W. F. Alexander, is published by 
Swan Sonnenschein & Co. The choice has been well made, and the. 
work capitally done; the reproduction of a well-known portrait and Sir 
George Grove’s preface add to the attractions of the little volume. 

A more formidable collection of translated letters is to be found in 
the two large volumes of “ Letters of Franz Liszt,” translated from 
La Mara’s book by Miss Constance Bache (Grevel & Co.). The work 
has been admirably done, and musicians of all schools will find multi- 
tudes of interesting things in the volumes; for Liszt was brought into 
connection, at one time or another, with musicians of every shade of 
thought, and his wide sympathies make him a most agreeable letter- 
writer. 

The utterances of Mr. Ruskin on music, scattered up and down his. 
works, are received by a small band of faithful if undiscriminating 
admirers of the master as if they were of the same authority and 
absolute truth as his writings on other arts. On the other hand, they 
have been completely disregarded by musicians, who detect the entire 
want of technical knowledge which distinguishes them, and are, of 
course, intolerant of amateur teaching on their own subject. Miss 
Wakefield has done good service to the cause of the art she loves by 
collecting Mr. Ruskin’s remarks on it from every quarter, and editing 
them with a very necessary commentary, in which she never hesitates to 
point out the frequent slips that arise from insufficient training in 
practical music, or to remind her readers that he “never realized music 
scientifically or technically at all (and one does not claim for him the 
position of a musical critic).”” With such lights as she is able to throw 
upon the real meaning of many sentences, Ruskin’s teaching on music: 
becomes of real and permanent value to musical people, and it is curious 
how often amid mistakes, that every student at the Academy or the 
College could correct, the great writer’s insight leads him to the right. 
conclusions. For example, “The essential work of Stradiuarius, in 
substituting the violin for the lyre and harp, was twofold. Thence- 
forward (a) instrumental music became the captain instead of the servant. 
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of the voice; and () skill of instrumental music, as so developed, became 
impossible in the ordinary education of a gentleman.” For “lyre and 
harp,”’ read “ lute and viol,” and the thing has never been so well said. 
The volume, published by Mr. George Allen, is finely printed, and con- 
tains, by way of frontispiece, a wonderful reproduction of a page from 
the antiphonaire of 1290, in Mr. Ruskin’s possession. 


J. A. Futter Marrnanp. 
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NEW MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


VOCAL MUSIC. 


HE past three months have not resulted in any very important 
additions to the world’s stock of music, at any rate on the part of 
our English composers. Dr. Mackenzie’s Bethlehem, the one work 
of the first importance, is reviewed at length elsewhere, and we need 
only here mention that Messrs. Novello have issued the vocal score in 
their invaluable octavo edition at a very reasonable price—a great con- 
trast to the time when such works were only to be had in folio at one 
and two guineas each. The same firm send us a rather fascinating 
setting of the old Latin Hymn “ Vexilla Regis” by Harry Rowe 
Shelley. The music, which shows in some slight degree the influence of 
Dvorak, is fresh and straightforward, the first chorus and the two solos 
— Quo vulneratus” for bass, and “ Arbor decora” for soprano—evinc- 
ing careful musicianship and considerable originality of idea. The 
unaccompanied chorus “‘O crux” starts well, but some of the ensuing 
passages are too suggestive of Gounod to harmonize with the semi- 
ecclesiastical character of the whole number ; and the final chorus is not 
very interesting, though it contains some well-written counterpoint ; 
but the work as a whole deserves warm commendation. 

Mr. Henschel’s Te Deum in (©, also issued by Messrs. Novello, is 
good music, broad and dignified, and should be useful for festival 
purposes. It is, perhaps, a pity that the composer should have so care- 
fully concealed all traces of his own charming and individual style. 
The same publishers forward a set of Seven Songs for mezzo-soprano by 
Mr. Sydney Thomson, to words by Lord Tennyson. These lyrics, 
unfortunately, have nearly all received settings which have been accepted 
as the standard ones, and it is questionable whether it was worth while 
to reset them. Mr. Thomson’s music is respectable and musicianly, but 
not of engrossing interest. 

“Tf my coy love” is a setting by Mr. Lovett King of some words 
that are presumably an imitation of seventeenth-century lyrics. The 
music has much to recommend it. It is graceful, and flows easily, while 
the harmonies are kept studiously simple, as they should be. The song 
is published by Mr. Joseph Williams. 

Two old.Scottish airs, “ Turn to me” and “ Touch not the nettle,” 
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have been re-arranged by Mr. Arthur Somervell, and published by 
Messrs. Hopkinson. Everything that Mr. Somervell does shows good 
taste, and the accompaniments of both the songs are unobtrusive and 
effective. At the same time, we prefer Mr. Malcolm Lawson’s version 
of “ Turn to me,” which appeared in “ Songs of the North.” <A set of 
seven songs, also by Mr. Somervell, represent the composer at his 
best ; and his best is very good indeed. 

A “Romanze” by Robert Franz, published by Messrs. Novello, 
on the other hand, shows the composer by no means in his most taking 
aspect. ‘Truth to tell, the song is flat and uninteresting. Herr Franz, 
in his deafness, was wont to complain that the most insufferably 
commonplace melodies would obtrude themselves on his brain. Perhaps 
this was one of them. 

“ Mirage” a song by Miss Liza Lehmann, (Messrs. Enoch,) is 
quite the best that the composer has yet given us. It is, of course, 
beautifully finished and refined; but it has also a vigour and grasp 
about it which recall Miss Maude White’s finest productions. Is it a 
sign of the times that so many of our most artistic songs nowadays are 
written by ladies ? 


INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC. 


Turning to instrumental music, we have Mdlle. Chaminade’s 
‘Six Romances sans Paroles ” for piano solo, also published by Messrs. 
Enoch. These are a little disappointing. Though they do not give the 
impression that the composer’s inventive faculties are exhausted, they 
still appear forced and mechanical. “ Idylle” and “ Méditation ” are 
perhaps the best, but even they do not reach Mdlle. Chaminade’s usual 
level. The phrases seem cut and dried, and the ample knowledge of 
the capacities of the piano, which is one of the composer’s most striking 
characteristics, does not here take practical’ shape. This is probably, 
however, only a temporary lapse on the part of a writer who has already 
given us so much charming music. 

A “Fantasie” in D minor, by Alfred Heyssig, is published by 
Messrs. Simrock. The dedication of a work to Johannes Brahms leads 
one to dread an exhibition of that great composer’s mannerisms without 
the compensation of his illuminating genius. But in the present 
instance the apprehension is quite groundless. The Fantasia is a capital 
piece of work, founded on effective if somewhat obvious themes. To the 
second subject of the first section is allotted the place of honour 
throughout, and it is worthy of its position. The Scherzo section is too 
Schumannesque to be quite satisfactory. For two books of “ Airs 
Hongrois,” by the same composer, we have nothing but praise. They 
are founded on “ original” themes, which really Aare a semblance of 
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originality, with the exception of No. 6, which is identical, almost note 
for note, with a well-known air in Rossini’s Mosé. The treatment of 
the dances is frank and simple, with just the right amount of local 
colour, though the conventional “ Hungarian” cadence is a little too 
obtrusive. On the whole, Herr Heyssig may be welcomed as an 
addition to the not too numerous band of acceptable modern German 
composers. 

Messrs. Ashdown have sent us a selection from Mr. German’s 
capital music to Mr. Henry Arthur Jones’ play, The Tempter. A 
“Suite” for piano duet includes the Overture, the popular Berceuse, 
and an effective arrangement of the Bacchanalian Dance. The Berceuse 
is also arranged asa solo. We also have a “ Selection of Themes,” the 
vaison d’étre of which is not obvious, as there is no connection between 
the fragments, some of which only extend to two lines. There is a 
suggestion of earlier incidental music by Mr. German in some of the 
numbers, but on the whole the composer maintains his well-earned 
reputation for this class of music. 

Messrs. Novello have issued a piano arrangement of Mr. Arthur 
Somervell’s ballad ‘“ Helen of Kirkconnell,” which scored a success at 
one of the Philharmonic Concerts last season. The arrangement is 
simple and effective, and the ballad as a whole stands the test of 
transcription, though the unbroken flow of the music is slightly 
monotonous without the relief of orchestral colouring. The same firm 
publish “ Glances across the Sea,” a series of eight elegiac pieces by J. 
Miller. What sea is glanced across it is impossible to conjecture, the 
music being colourless and of the ordinary “ Albumblitter” type. 

“Deux Piéces pour Violon et Piano” (why is the title not in 
English ?), by Sidney Hann, are published by Messrs. Laudy & Co. 
The first, a Canzona, slightly recalls Braga’s Serenata, but both this and 
the “ Divertissement ” are much above the average of such things, and 
should be a boon to teachers and pupils. 





TatmatHa. Drama Saecula per la Musica. By Ticrino Satvart. 


(London: Goodwin & Tabb.) 


The composer of this opera is presumably, like Wagner, his own 
librettist. But there the resemblance ends, for the “ book” recalls 
nobody more than the “ Poet” Bunn, and the music stands on a plane 
of its own, a plane to which we trust no other musician will attempt to 
aspire. 

The argument, which is longer than the libretto itself (leaving out 
repetitions of phrases), is, as regards stage directions, quite in the 
Wagnerian style. Talmatha, the heroine, “throws herself into the 
hero’s arms,” assuming at the same time a defiant attitude; while her 
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father’s “‘ evident inflexibility of determination flashes from his eyes.” 
But these are mere details. 

The action itself is concerned with the siege of the Castle of 
Rokstro, held by King Tostroy, whose son, Prince Pouder (the nomen- 
clature is cosmopolitan), has taken refuge in it, with Talmatha, daughter 
of King Zermos. The enraged father besieges Rokstro, and the 
preparations for assault occupy nearly half the opera. 

For the first fifty pages of the score besiegers and besieged hurl 
defiance at one another from a safe distance. As this, however, does 
not expedite matters much, King Zermos disguises himself as a common 
soldier, and beseeches his irresolute daughter to “think of your dear 
home; your fond mother begs that you will return.” This appeal, repeated 
indefinitely, causes the chorus to sing ‘“ Now she hears her mother’s 
voice,” but produces no other effect; so at last (by p. 88) we arrive 
at an actual assault, when the curtain most tantalizingly falls, presum- 
ably to avoid harrowing the spectators’ feelings by the sight of too much 
action. 

When it rises again, on the same scene, the following dialogue 
ensues :— 


COMMANDER OF BESIEGING FoRCEs. 
Hold, this is enough ! 
Will ye yield, I say ? 

BESIEGED. Why do ye yield, why do ye cease this strife ? 
Ye it is now who yield. 

BESIEGERS. Ahah! Ahah! do you think we're afraid ? 
Oh, no, no, no! 


And then the scene changes. 


It should be borne in mind that nearly every phrase is repeated 
from a dozen to fifty times, thus allowing great scope for musical 
development. We are now transported to the interior of the castle, 
whither King Zermos, still disguised, has forced his way in pursuit of 
his daughter. The chorus, mindful apparently of Hans von Buléw’s 
remark that a tenor is not a man but a disease, doubtfully, and at great 
length, inquire, “‘ Who is he, who is it?” No satisfactory reply being 
forthcoming, the other monarch, King Tostroy, exclaims :— 


“Take him away, take him away! 
I will not hear what he shall say.” 


The use of “shall” and “ will” throughout the work is quite in the 
Celtic manner. 

On Talmatha’s intercession, however, the argument recommences, 
and for fifty pages more she is entreated to “to think of her dear 
home.” Again the heroine “ hears her mother’s voice,” this time with 
the added choral refrain, “See how she hears it!”; and now the 
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appeal is more successful, and Talmatha consents to return to her “ dear 
home.” But, like Mr. Gilbert’s policemen, she doesn’t go, for the old 
argument begins all over again, and is continued till she has reconsidered 
her determination and resolves to stay. King Zermos, driven to bay, 
roundly asserts that ‘T'almatha’s lover is false. This statement, 
absolutely unsubstantiated, leads to the dramatic climax :— 


TatmaTHa. “You lie, you lie, you wicked man ! 
How dare you say that awful word ?” 


Whereat ensue many “Ah hah’s!” and a good deal of tu gquoque 
repartee, King Tostroy shouting at his brother monarch :— 


‘‘ Cursed be you for swearing he is false ! 
He’s not as false as you.” 


Here the “ book” ends abruptly, for a choral epilogue which follows, 
apparently modelled on—though not in the slightest degree resembling 
—that in the Golden Legend, does not do much to disentangle matters. 
However, one presumes that all ends happily, for the work ends with a 
Bridal March, and the following antithetical quatrains seem to point to 
general bliss :— 
‘* So love has conquered duty, 
She glories in his gain ; 
Their eyes in love are meeting, 
They love with might and main. 


** She glories in his triumph, 
She’s lost in her delight ; 
He loves her, yea, he loves her well, 
And loves with main and might.” 


The aforesaid Bridal March for pianoforte duet, extending over 
twenty pages of the score, is simply the tonic and dominant of F major 
throughout. Relief is afforded, however, by some florid passages of 
a very aggressive character, under cover of which some terrible deeds 
in harmony are committed in the bass. But all this is eclipsed by the 
overture, which is without “form and void,” the latter in a very literal - 
sense, for the composer has hit on a very happy idea. Whenever he 
gets into a harmonic difficulty he takes a bar’s rest, and begins again 
in the key in which he wishes to be. The effect is striking, though 
rather suggestive of the children’s game of “ musical chairs.” .We feel 
bound to say that the arrangement for piano duet is by no means 
badly done, and if the composer would be less ambitious he might 
produce some innocuous, and even estimable music, though he would 
no longer be such a delightfully unconscious humourist. 

We find we have omitted to mention the vocal music. It fits the 
words admirably. 


E. A. 
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We have also received from Messrs. Novello a separate issue of the 
charming Japanese song “ Yosakoi,” from the Miyako-Dori collection 
reviewed in May, 1893, and from Messrs. Augener & Co. a volume of 
Halfdan Kjerulf’s songs, full of true lyrical feeling, of which we may 
mention Synnéve’s Song, Victor Hugo’s “Si vous n’avez rien A me 
dire,” ‘“ Repose in the Pine-wood,” and the beautiful “ Nightingale, 
sing!” 

The same publishers send a melodious but rather square and 
obvious “ Ave Maria,” from the “ Idylls of the Moon,” by Miss Edith 
Swepstone, now issued separately with violin obbligato. An arrange- 
ment of Schubert’s Serenade, “ Leise flehen meine Lieder” for viola, 
by Emile Thomas, forms a pleasant addition to the somewhat limited 
repertory for this instrument. Arrangements by Ernst Pauer of 
Mendelssohn’s Ruy Blas Overture for pianoforte, two hands, four hands, 
and eight hands, and of the Zroica for four hands, are well and effec- 
tively done. 

Much the same remarks apply to Dr. Riemann’s edition of Bach’s 
Fugues that we made on p. 161, Vol. I., in speaking of another edition. 
The editor’s name is a guarantee for its being a laborious and intelligent 
piece of work, though, of course, it is hardly to be expected that we 
should agree with all the marks ; but to our mind the marking is greatly 
overdone, so that even the individuality of the parts is frequently 
obscured. 





Joun Gitpmn. A Ballad for Chorus and Orchestra. By S. P. 
WappineTon. 
(London: Novello, Ewer & Co.) 


This is a spirited and stirring setting of Cowper’s immortal ballad, 
for which we have nothing but praise. It is quite refreshing amid the 
deluge of music which comes to us, as it were, with the stamp “ made in 
Germany” on every page, to come across this breezy piece of music 


‘* Whose limbs were made in England,” 


as King Harry says before Harfleur. The opening subject is fresh and 
ballad-like, and is workéd as far as “As if Cheapside were mad.” Then 
follows a less important section lasting as far as “He manfully did 
throw.” The next subject receives by far the greatest variety of treat- 
ment, and lasts right through the ride, until, to an augmentation of it, 
Gilpin’s horse “ at last stood still,’ and being associated for a great part 
of the time with the rhythm of the galloping horse—or at least an 
approximation to it, for we never rode a horse ourselves that galloped 
quite in that manner. From “ Now Mistress Gilpin ” onwards is a sort 
of free recapitulation. The first subject appears in the bass at ‘“ That 
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Gilpin rode a race,” and thence onwards it broadens out and forms an 
effective close. The whole work calls to mind nothing so strongly as * 
Caldecott’s picture-book. ; O. 








A.sum For Pranororte. By Acatue BAcker-Gronpanx.. 
Asum oF Srx Sones. - 
Atspum oF Five Sones. - i 


(Carl Warmuth, Christiana). 


Edvard Grieg is by no means the only representative Norwegian 
composer, and the present time, when he appears to be resting on his 
laurels, would seem to be a favourable one to bring into notice the 
music of some writers whose merit does not seem, at least in England, 
to have met with that popularity which it deserves. 

Madame Bicker-Gréndahl is a composer of considerable power, and 
the eleven pieces contained in the Album under notice, though not by 
any means great, at least bear no trace of the amateur. The chief fault 
of these pieces is lack of sustained power, though the ideas in all are 
good and show much feeling. Special mention might be made of No. 8, 
“Skizze ” (No. 1), C major, and No. 10, ‘“ Humoreske.” The songs we 
like even better, and though not generally reaching the highest standard, 
in a few instances they are worthy to rank with some of Grieg’s 
happiest inspirations, They show a knowledge of the capabilities of the 
voice, and the accompaniments are characteristic and well written for 
the instrument. 





JuBiL.zuM ALBuM. Piano Music by representative Norwegian Com- 
posers. (Carl Warmuth, Christiana). 


There is much charming music in this book, and it will prove 
specially interesting to those who delight in national colour. We must 
confess to having small sympathy with a too decided national tinge 
ourselves, but this is a matter of taste, and these pieces are none the less 
welcome additions to the general stock of music. Here are represented 
Kjerulf, Grieg, Per Lasson, Lange, Svendsen, and others, but they have 
all elected to be judged by small things rather than great. The form 
is generally suitable to the adequate conveyance of the main idea, 
excepting perhaps No. 8, which seems to suggest the orchestra. 

Perhaps the most charming numbers are the “ Vuggevise,” by 
Kjerulf, and No. 7, “Til Hans Gude,” by Otto Winter-Hjelm; but 
the complete volume will well repay its purchaser. A. 
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We have received from the Leadenhall Press a Musical Birthday 
Book, entitled ‘‘ Echoes,” selected and arranged by the Hon. Mrs. 
Brett. With a few exceptions, the work of selecting appropriate 
- musical examples has been conscientiously carried out. Schumann and 
Schubert are largely quoted from, while Handel, Bach, and Beethoven 
receive their fair share. Wagner is, however, only represented three 
times, while we look in vain for examples from Grieg, Brahms, Rubin- 
stein, T'schaikowsky, or Dvorék. We object strongly to the inclusion 
of the “ Bogie Man,” as being wholly out of place. 





CATALOGUE DU Muster INsTRUMENTAL DU CoNSERVATOTRE ROYAL DE 
Musique DE Bruxetues. Par V.-C. Mantiton. 


(Gand: Hoste. 1893.) 


M. Mahillon has produced a work which makes {one envy the 
Brussels Conservatoire. The Catalogue, which was begun in 1880, is 
continued in the form of supplements to the “ Annuaire” which the 
Conservatoire publishes, and comprises about 1,150 specimens of instru- 
ments of all countries. Enriched by the Fétis Collection, and by gifts 
of instruments of EKastern countries from various donors, the museum 
now affords a survey of the musical appliances of all nations. For the 
work of arranging and classifying this collection there could be no one 
better fitted than M. Mahillon, who had at his hand a rich store of 
specimens of those attempts which have been made from time to time 
to improve our modern orchestral instruments, and from which the 
present types have been evolved. To call the work before us a catalogue 
is to use a modest term. Under the special groups of instruments an 
historical and technical précis is given, of distinct value; while each 
instrument in the museum is described in detail, as regards size, compass, 
and tuning, and in many cases a woodcut is added. 

Specially interesting are the historical accounts of the wind instru- 
ments. In that which traces the development of the flute we find full 
credit given to the English makers who were associated with or preceded 
Boehm in his reforms. In the account of the family of Clarinets and 
Hautboys one renews acquaintance with a large number of instruments 
which are now obsolete; and in the section of Brass Instruments, the 
history of the piston, to which Shaw of Glossop contributed in no small 
degree, is given very completely. 

There is hardly a page which does not throw light on the history 
of music, and many modern appliances are shown to have been antici- 
pated or foreshadowed by ancient nations. 


The existence of such a catalogue makes one desire that our own 
E 2 
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collections could be grouped under one roof, and that the present 
catalogue of Engel could be brought out at a price which would make 
it more accessible to students of musical history. 











Obituary. 


Hans Gurpo von Buttow, 
Born January 8, 1830. 
Died February 12, 1894. 
ERNESTO CAMILLO SIVORI, 
Born October 25, 1815. 
Died February, 1894. 
JANET Monacu Patey, 
née Wuyrtock, 


Born May 1, 1842. 
Died February 28, 1894. 
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Sir Ropert Prescotr STEwART, 
Born December 16, 1825. 
Died March 24, 1894. 
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